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SOME  EPISODES  IN  THE  RELATION  BE- 
TWEEN THE  MARITIME  PROVINCES 
AND  THE  AMERICAN  ATLANTIC 
STATES 

BY  DR.  J.  CLARENCE  WEBSTER 

PERMANENT  European  settlement  of  America  be- 
•^  gan  when  the  French  expedition  df  De  Monts 
arrived  in  the  Bay  6i  Fundy  in  1 604.  The  first  site 
chosen  was  an  island  in  the  St.  Croix  river,  but  this 
was  abandoned  for  that  which  was  named  Port  Roy- 
al (now  Annapolis  Royal),  founded  in  1605. 

At  this  time  the  Indians  held  undisputed  sway 
on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  America.  In  1607  the 
first  permanent  English  settlement  was  made  at 
Jamestown,  Virginia,  under  a  charter  granted  by  the 
Crown  to  a  company  of  London  merchants. 

The  first  contact  between  Acadia  and  the  At- 
lantic coast  of  America  took  place  in  1606  when 
Baron  de  Poutrincourt  sailed  from  Port  Royal  as  far 
as  Cape  Cod.  Here  his  vessel  ran  ashore  and  he  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians,  who  killed  and  wounded 
several  of  his  men,  before  he  was  able  to  escape. 

In  1607,  the  Acadian  Indians,  under  Chief 
Membertou,  a  firm  friend  of  the  French,  ravaged  the 
territory  now  comprising  the  northern  New  England 
States,  slaughtering  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

In  1613  Antoinette,  Marquise  de  GuercheviiHe, 
becoming  interested  in  sending  Jesuit  missionaries  to 
work  among  the  Indians  in  America,  bought  out  all 
the  rights  of  De  Morits  in  Acadia,  and  obtained  from 
King  Louis  a  grant  of  all  the  territory  between  the 
river  St.  Lawrence  and  Florida. 

When  this  became  known  in  Virginia  the  Eng- 
lish settlers  were  distuAed,  because  the  grant  con- 
flicted with  that  which  they  had  obtained  from  the 
English  kmg. 


A  small  expedition  under  La  Saussaye  was  sent 
from  France  to  establish  Madame  de  Guercheville's 
rights.  After  setting  up  her  coat  of  zurms  in  Acadia 
they  sailed  to  Penobscot  Bay.  Here  they  were 
found  by  an  armed  vessel  under  Capt.  Samuel  Ar- 
gall  of  Jamestown,  adting  under  orders  of  Sir  Thom- 
as Dale,  the  Governor.  He  immediately  attacked  and 
overcame  the  French  force  and  captured  the  vessel. 
In  the  latter  he  found  La  Saussaye's  commission, 
which  he  seized,  and  then,  accused  the  latter  of  be- 
ing a  pirate,  because  he  could  produce  no  papers 
shewing  that  he  was  acting  under  authority.  Argall 
forced  him  to  put  to  sea  in  an  open  boat  with  some 
of  his  men,  while  he  sailed  back  to  Jamestown  with 
the  remaining  Frenchmen  as  prisoners.  He  then  re- 
turned with  three  vessels,  destroying  the  French 
buildings  on  the  St.  Croix  Island,  afterwards  crossing 
the  Bay  o'f  Fundy,  capturing  and  ravaging  Port  Roy- 
al. This  episode  is  interesting  as  being  the  earliest 
conflict  between  the  two  great  races  in  that  great 
struggle  which  continued  in  America  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  apple  of  discord  first 
being  thrown  by  a  woman. 

Among  those  who  escaped  from  Port  Royal 
were  Biencourt,  son  of  Poutrincourt,  one  of  De 
Mont's  early  associates,  and  Claude  de  la  Tour,  fath- 
er of  Charles,  who,  afterwards,  plkyed  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  Acadian  history.  The  latter  went  to 
the  Penobscot  river  where  he  built  a  fort  and  trad- 
ing station  at  its  mouth.  In  1 626  this  post  was  seized 
by  an  expedition  from  Plymouth,  Massachusetts.  The 
Pilgrim  fathers,  who  had  only  arrived  there  in  1621 
had  not  been  long  in  deciding  that  French  settle- 
ments to  the  North  of  them  were  a  menace  to  them- 
selves, and,  though  still  a  very  weak  colony,  they 
determined  to  take  the  aggressive. 


Cliarles  de  la  Tour  liad  established  himself  at 
Cape  Sable,  and  had  formed  a  close  friendship  with 
the  urifortunaite  Biencourt;  the  latter  died  in  1623 
bequeathing  to  his  friend  his  property  and  the  rights 
whidh  he  believed  he  had  inherited  from  his  father 
Poutrincourt. 

La  Tour  married  a  Huguenot  lady  in  1625,  and, 
later,  established  himself  in  a  Fort  and  trading  sta- 
tion at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  John  river,  being  made 
Lieut.  General  in  Acadia  and  agent  of  the  important 
Company  of  New  France. 

By  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain-en-Laye  all  Aca- 
dia was  restored  to  France  in  1632,  and  De  Razil'ly 
was  placed  in  control,  having  D'Aulnay  de  Charnisay 
as  his  lieutenant.  They  decided  to  oust  the  Ply- 
mouth garrison  from  Penobscot  and  this  was  carried 
out  by  Charnisay  in  1635.  In  the  following  year 
Charles  de  la  Tour  dispossessed  another  Plymouth 
settlement  which  had  been  formed  on  the  site  of 
what  is  now  Machias,  claiming  it  as  French  territory. 
This  greatly  disturbed  New  England,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  Boston,  then  only  eight  years  old, 
called  a  conference  with  the  Plymouth  authorities 
in  regard  to  getting  up  an  expedition  to  drive  out 
the  French.  While  they  agreed  as  to  the  advisability 
of  this  procedure  they  differed  as  to  who  should  bear 
the  expense,  each  thinking  the  other  should  pay  the 
major  portion.  The  result  was  that  no  expedition 
was  sent  and  the  French  were  left  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  their  settlements  in  the  territory  now 
known  as  Maine,  for  several  years. 

Relations  between  the  two  races  gradually  be- 
came friendly,  and  considerable  trading  developed 
between  Acadia  and  New  England.  When  an  Eng- 
lish vessel  was  wrecked  on  Sable  Island  the  sailors 
were  well  treated  by  the  French  and  were  returned  to 
Boston  with  the  most  courteous  letters  of  sympathy. 


Peaceful  conditions  in  Acadia  were,  however,  soon 
disturbed  by  the  rivahies  of  its  two  strong  men, 
Charnisay  and  La  Tour.  De  Razilly*s  death  had 
placed  the  former  in  a  very  strong  position,  but  La 
Tour  was  not  inclined  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The 
authorities  in  France  failed  to  estabhsh  good  rela- 
tions between  them  and  soon  a  state  of  civil  war  de- 
veloped in  Acadia.  Charnisay  went  to  Paris  to  en- 
deavour to  have  his  rival  removed.  La  Tour  went  'to 
Boston,  with  which  he  had  established  trading  rela- 
tions, and  enlisted  the  services  of  four  armed  ves- 
sels and  one  hundred  and  forty  men. 

Before  their  arrival  Charnisay  had  returned 
from  France  and  had  at  once  proceeded  to  blocade 
La  Tour's  Fort  at  St.  John.  When  the  Boston  fleet 
appeared  on  the  scene  Charnisay  sailed  away  to  Port 
Royal.  He  had  brought  orders  from  France  to  La 
Tour  to  give  up  his  property  and  to  return  to  France 
as  a  rebel.  La  Tour,  however,  defied  both  Charni- 
say and  the  French  King  and  remained  at  his  For*t. 
Charnisay  again  went  to  France,  whither  also  La 
Tour's  intrepid  wife  had  gone  to  seek  aid  for  her 
husband.  On  her  return  she  took  command  of  the 
Fort  whiie  her  husband  again  went  to  Boston  for 
help.  He  was  able  to  obtain  money  and  supplies 
only  by  mortgaging  his  entire  St.  John  property.  Un- 
fortunately, this  assistance  was  of  no  avail,  for  in  his 
absence  Charnisay  had  returned  to  St.  John,  cap- 
tured the  Fort  and  hanged  nearly  all  the  inmates, 
besides  treating  Madame  La  Tour  with  such  indigni- 
ties that  the  unfortunate  woman  died  in  less  than  a 
month.    This  event  took  place  in  April  1 645. 

Charnisay  now  established  relations  with  New 
England  in  rather  a  formal  manner,  and  as  a  token 
of  good  will  the  Boston  authorities  decided  to  make 
him  a  present.  They  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  provide  money  for  this  purpose,  and  the  oppor- 


tune  arrival  of  a  vessel  with  mucli  loot  captured  from 
the  Spaniards  enabled  them  to  send  a  handsome  chair 
to  Charnisay  without  cost  to  themselves.  This  able 
governor  died  in  1 650,  being  drowned  at  Port  Royal. 

Soon  afterwards  La  Tour  appeared  on  the  scene 
with  a  fresh  commission  from  the  King  of  France  as 
Lieut.  General  of  Acadia  and  with  great  powers.  Dis- 
putes arose  with  regard  to  Charnisay's  estate  and  the 
widow's  claims,  but  these  were  soon  settled  by  the 
marriage  of  La  Tour  to  the  widow.  Several  Acadian 
families  of  the  present  day  are  descendants  of  this 
couple.  La  Tour  again  established  himself  at  St. 
John  and  built  up  a  large  trade  with  New  England. 

In  1654  trouble  having  developed  between  the 
Dutch  and  English,  Oliver  Cromwell  placed  four  ships 
of  war  at  the  disposal  of  the  New  Englanders  to  as- 
sist them  in  an  attack  on  Manhattan  Island,  then  held 
by  the  Dutch.  Five  hundred  Massachusetts  soldiers 
were  raised,  but,  just  as  the  expedition  was  ready  to 
sail,  word  came  that  peace  had  been  proclaimed. 
Massachusetts  thereupon  decided  to  attack  Acadia 
and  both  Fort  La  Tour  and  Port  Royal  were  cap- 
tured. They  were  held  until  1667  when  they  were 
restored  to  France,  the  sovereignty  of  all  Acadia  be- 
ing bartered  by  Charles  II,  in  the  Treaty  of  Breda, 
for  one  half  of  the  small  island  of  St.  Christopher  in 
the  West  Indies,  'from  which  the  English  had  been 
expellled  by  the  French  a  year  previously. 

In  1670  Penobscot  was  in  control  of  the  able 
and  energetic  Baron  de  St.  Castin,  who  had  great  in- 
fluence among  the  Indians,  as  he  had  married  the 
daughter  of  a  prominent  chief. 

The  New  Englanders  again  became  very  restive 
and  in  1688  Governor  Andros  of  Massachusetts  at- 
tacked and  loolted  St.  Castin's  settlement,  and  this  so 
stirred  up  the  Indians  that  a  long  series  of  hostilities 
developed,  known  in  history  as  King  William's  War, 


from  the  name  of  the  English  monarch  in  whose  reign 
they  occurred.  The  New  England  colonies  were 
overrun  several  times  and  many  settlers  were  killed. 

In  retaliation  for  the  activity  of  the  Indians  un- 
der French  influence  an  expedition  was  sent  in  1 690 
under  Sir  Wm.  Phipps  to  capture  Port  Royal.  It  was 
successful,  De  Meneval,  the  French  Governor,  being 
taken  prisoner.  After  remaining  in  EngTish  hands 
for  some  time  it  was  retaken  by  Villebon,  the  able 
commander  of  the  French  in  Acadia.  In  1693  the 
Indians  again  became  very  active  and  Phipps  was 
sent  against  them;  he  built  a  strong  fort  at  Pema- 
quid,  and  this  measure  decided  the  savages  to  make 
peace,  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  French.  There 
was  also,  at  this  time,  much  activity  at  sea,  many 
captures  being  made  by  both  sides.  Independent 
pirates  were  also  quite  numerous  and  carried  out 
many  depredations  along  the  coasts.  Yet  in  spite  of 
the  perils  of  the  deep  New  Englanders  were  able  to 
keep  in  commission  about  three  hundred  vessels  in 
Acadian  waters  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the 
French. 

In  1 696  the  strong  fort  at  Pemaquid  was  taken 
by  a  force  of  French  and  Indians,  DTberville  being 
in  command  of  the  attacking  fleet.  The  stronghold 
was  destroyed.  In  revenge  Benjamin  Church  was 
sent  from  Boston  to  attack  Acadia,  and  he  raided 
the  Penobscot  region,  St.  John  and  Chignecto.  He 
was  then  superseded  by  Hawthorne  who  went  up  the 
St.  John  river  to  attack  De  Viliebon's  Fort  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nashwaak,  but  without  success.  By  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick  in  1 697  England  and  France  made 
peace,  giving  up  to  each  other  all  places  captured 
during  the  war.  The  Indians  also  made  peace  with 
New  England.  In  1 702  hostilities  were  again  re- 
newed, the  conflict  being  known  as  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession. 


Vaudreull  was  Governor  of  Quebec,  and  he  sent 
the  Indians  to  make  raids  in  New  England.  In  con- 
sequence another  expedition  was  sent  out  under 
Church  who  raided  Penobscot,  Passamaquoddy,  Min- 
as  and  Chignecto;  Port  Royal  was  threatened  but 
not  seriously  attacked.  In  1  707  the  latter  was  twice 
attacked  by  New  England  troops,  and  in  1  7 1 0  it  was 
captured  by  Nicholson  and  re-named  Annapolis  Roy- 
al. This  terminated  the  activity  of  this  important 
harbor  as  a  headquarters  for  French  privateers,  and 
as  a  receiving  station  for  captured  goods  and  pris- 
oners. The  French  and  Indians  tried  to  retake  it 
several  time  but  failed. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713  all  Acadia 
became  a  British  possession,  but  as  the  western  boun- 
dary was  not  defined,  an  important  cause  of  discord 
continued  to  exist.  The  French  did  not  take  kindly 
to  the  change  of  government  and  made  much  trou- 
ble for  the  authorities  regarding  their  status  as  citi- 
zens. They  continually  incited  the  Indians  to  make 
war  on  the  English  and  New  Englanders  and  they 
were  themselves  continually  stirred  up  by  agents 
from  Quebec  and  the  Court  of  France.  War  again 
broke  out  in  Europe  in  1  743,  France  and  England 
being  on  opposite  sides.  Mascarene  was  twice  be- 
sieged in  Annapolis  in  1  744,  the  last  time  by  Du 
Vivier  Who  would  have  been  successful  but  for  the 
timely  arrival  of  New  England  troops.  In  1  745  the 
greatest  military  accomplishment  in  the  annals  of 
New  England  was  the  siege  and  capture  of  Louis- 
bourg  by  Pepperrill  and  his  Colonial  troops,  accom- 
panied by  Sir  Peter  Warren  and  a  British  Squadron. 
At  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1  748  Cape  Bre- 
ton was  restored  to  the  French  to  the  great  dissatis- 
faction of  the  New  Englanders. 

In  I  755  another  army  of  Colonials  under  Gen- 
eral Monckton,  with  a  small  number  of  British  re- 


gulars  captured  Fort  Beausejaur  at  Chignecto,  and, 
thereby  initiated  a  destructive  campaign  against  the 
French  Acadians.  After  the  expatriation  of  the  lat- 
ter, which  was  mainly  due  to  the  determination  of 
New  England  to  destroy  French  power  in  Canada,  the 
authorities  decided  to  induce  people  of  the  British 
race  to  settle  in  Acadia,  and  their  efforts  were  dir- 
ected mainly  to  the  American  Colonies.  As  a  result 
of  much  effort  a  considerable  number  migrated  from 
the  New  England  States.  The  best  land  was  in  such 
demand  that  a  real  estate  boom  developed  not  only 
in  the  best  farming  districts  but  in  the  seaports  which 
the  New  Englanders  valued  because  of  the  fishing 
industry.  A  census  of  Acadia  in  1  767  showed  a  to- 
tal population  of  13,374,  of  which  more  than  half 
were  Americans,  the  great  majority  being  in  the  Nova 
Scotia  peninsula. 

When  the  American  Revolution  broke  out,  an 
immediate  attempt  was  made  by  the  Colonies  to  in- 
duce Nova  Scotia  to  join  them.  Message  after  mes- 
sage was  sent  to  the  authorities,  who  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  them.  The  Stamp  Act  which  had  caused  such 
trouble  among  the  Americans  was  obeyed  in  Nova 
Scotia.  There  was  general  satisfaction  with  the  gov- 
ernment even  among  the  Americans  who  had  settled 
here ;  they  had  been  transported  free  of  charge,  and 
had  been  well  treated  in  the  distribution  of  lands. 
Moreover,  the  people  had  been  greatly  assisted  by 
the  mother  country  in  the  wars  with  the  French  and 
Indians ; .  and  the  presence  of  Imperial  troops  and 
ships  led  to  the  expenditure  of  considerable  money 
in  the  province.  There  were,  indeed,  no  very  strong 
practical  reasons  why  the  old  ties  should  be  broken. 
Yet,  there  were  many  sympathisers  with  the  revolu- 
tion, especially  among  those  who  had  recently  ar- 
rived from  the  American  Colonies.  They  tried  to 
foment  trouble  in  various  places,  but  the  energetic 
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measures  of  Governor  Legge  tept  lliem  generally  in 
check.  He  raised  troops  among  the  non-American 
part  of  the  population,  many  French  Acadians  volun- 
teering to  serve  under  him ;  this  is  rather  remarkable 
considering  what  they  had  suffered  in  1755.  In 
Halifax  there  was  a  tea  riot  somewhat  on  the  lines 
of  the  celebrated  Boston  occurrence. 

The  chief  disturbance  took  place  in  Chigneoto 
in  1  776  and  was  organized  by  an  American  settler. 
Col.  Jonathan  Eddy,  assisted  by  a  renegade  Scotch- 
man, Sheriff  John  Allan,  and  others,  of  whom  only 
Richard  John  Uniacke,  an  Irish  immigrant,  may  be 
mentioned,  Eddy  and  Allan  fled  to  the  States  and 
tried  to  raise  an  army  with  Which  to  invade  Nova  Sco- 
tia. The  former  was  very  impetuous  and  acted  on 
his  own  account,  raising  a  small  force,  which  he 
transported  to  the  mouth  of  the  Petitcodiac  River, 
marching  thence  overland  to  Point  de  Bute,  where 
he  was  joined  by  some  local  sympathisers.  His  army 
encamped  on  Mount  Whatley  and  an  attack  on  Fort 
Cumberland  was  planned.  Letters  were  first  sent  to 
the  Commandant,  Col.  Gorham,  asking  for  his  sur- 
render; then  an  attempt  was  made  to  capture  the 
Fort  but  it  failed.  This  was  succeeded  by  another 
equally  futile  effort.  Then  Gorham,  having  received 
reinforcements,  took  the  offensive  and  soon  scattered 
the  irebeils,  who  fled  in  all  directions.  Eddy  managed 
to  escape  to  Machias,  which  became  a  rendezvous  of 
privateers  and  adventurers. 

In  1  777  John  Allen  came  from  Maine  to  Acadia 
to  stir  up  the  Indians  and  to  try  to  induce  the  whites 
to  rebel.  Captain  Studholme,  who  had  helped  to  re- 
lieve Fort  Cumberland  when  attacked  by  Eddy  in 
the  preceding  year,  was  ordered  to  oppose  him.  Col- 
onel Gould  from  Halifax,  cooperated  with  him  and 
insisfted  that  the  people  should  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance.   Allan  decamped,  but  soon  after  he  appeared 


at  St.  John  with  an  armed  party  which  seized  the 
leading  settlers,  including  Wm.  Hazen,  James  Si- 
monds  and  James  White.  After  establishing  a  guard 
of  sixty  men  he  made  his  headquarters  at  Aukpaque, 
seven  miles  above  Fredericton,  where  he  tried  to  in- 
duce the  people  to  rebel. 

Captain  Studholme  was  then  sent  with  a  party 
to  attack  the  Americans  at  St.  John.  He  overcame 
them  in  the  region  of  what  is  now  Fairville,  killing 
eight  and  causing  the  rest  to  flee.  (They  did  not 
stop  until  they  reached  Maine).  Studholme  then 
started  up  the  river  to  capture  Allan,  but  the  latter 
had  been  warned  and  escaped  to  Maine  with  his  In- 
dians, some  five  hundred  in  number,  who  afterwards 
deserted  him. 

American  privateers  continued  to  be  very  ac- 
tive along  the  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  coasts  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  St.  John  was  repeatedly 
plundered.  Urgent  appeals  to  Halifax  caused  the 
military  authorities  to  send  troops  to  St.  John  in  the 
autumn  under  Studholme,  with  orders  to  repair  Fort 
Frederick  or  to  erect  a  new  fort. 

In  November  he  built  a  blockhouse  and  other 
defenses  so  that  the  garrison  were  housed  before 
winter.  He  abandoned  Fort  Frederick  because  it 
was  commanded  by  higher  ground,  and  chose  a  high 
hill  west  of  the  harbor,  near  Portland  Point,  over- 
looking the  site  of  the  original  Fort  Latour,  near 
which  most  of  the  settlers  lived.  The  new  strong- 
hold was  named  Fort  Howe  in  honor  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  British  troops  in  America. 
Thereafter,  St.  John  was  not  again  attacked. 

In  1  778  there  was  great  danger  of  an  Indian 
uprising  owing  to  the  influence  of  American  agents 
sent  by  General  Washington,  distributing  wampum 
belts  and  giving  promise  of  French  aid.  A  large  body 
from  the  northern  part  of  what  is  now  New  Bruns- 
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wick  gathered  on  the  St.  John  river,  and  they  ac- 
tually sent  a  declaration  of  war.  However  this  dan- 
ger was  averted  by  the  diplomacy  of  Michael  Franck- 
lin,  Administrator  of  Nova  Scotia,  James  White,  mer- 
chant of  St.  John,  and  Father  Bourg,  a  French  mis- 
sionary. A  treaty  of  peace  was  signed  at  Fort  Howe, 
Sept.  24th;  General  Washington's  presents  were  re- 
turned, and  the  Indians  took  a  soJemn  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  British  Crown  and  agreed  to  furnish 
600  men  for  the  army  if  called  upon. 

In  spite  of  this,  there  was  still  some  distrust  on 
the  part  of  the  authorities,  and,  as  an  additional  pre- 
caution a  blockhouse  with  defenses  was  erected  on 
the  St.  John  river  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oromocto,  and 
named  Fort  Hughes.  The  United  States  Congress 
raised  13,000  troops  for  the  capture  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia, but  they  never  left  the  country,  an  important 
reason  being  fear  of  an  epidemic  of  small  pox  which 
was  raging  in  Halifax  at  the  time;  it  is  also  said  that 
General  Washington  was  not  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards the  scheme.  That  such  an  expedition  was  ser- 
iously proposed  in  an  indication  of  the  anger  caused 
in  the  States  by  the  steadfast  loyalty  which  held 
Nova  Scotia  to  the  Crown. 

The  loss  of  the  American  trade  was  severely 
felt,  and  the  fishing  industry  was  almost  ruined  by 
the  depredations  of  American  privateers,  which 
scourged  the  coasts,  destroying  all  kinds  of  property ; 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war  350  Nova  Scotia  vessels 
were  captured.  Though  the  Royal  Navy  was  repre- 
sented in  the  Province,  its  vessels  were  few  and  of 
large  size,  and  they  could  not  follow  the  light  swift 
American  vesseils  in  the  shallow  waters  of  the  coast. 

At  last  Nova  Scotia  determined  to  take  a  hand 
in  her  own  sea  defense.  A  large  number  of  priva- 
teers were  built  and  they  not  only  engaged  in  many 
victorious  combats  with  the  enemy,  but  raided  the 
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New  England  shores  so  effectively  that  another 
movement  was  initiated,  with  Machias  as  head-quar- 
ters, to  carry  out  an  invasion  of  Nova  Scotia. 

After  the  close  olf  the  war  in  1  782  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  extended  no  amnesty 
to  those  who  had  been  loyal  to  Britain,  but  treated 
them  with  marked  vindictiveness — ^very  different 
from  the  spirit  which  the  North  evinced  towards  the 
South  after  the  great  civil  war  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. The  unfortunate  Loyalists  were  proscribed, 
despoiled  and  forced  into  exile.  As  New  York  had 
been  in  British  hands  throughout  the  war  it  naturally 
became  a  place  of  refuge  for  all  who  were  under  the 
ban  of  the  government.  Massachusetts  and  New  York 
were  the  most  severe  of  all  the  States.  The  latter 
passed  an  act  by  which  fifty-nine  individuals  were 
proscribed  and  banished,  and  their  property  forfeit- 
ed. Among  these  were  the  Rev.  Charles  Inglis,  Rec- 
tor of  Trinity,  Col.  Roger  Morris,  Col.  Beverley  Rob- 
inson, and  their  wives.  Tliese  women  were  the  only 
ones  of  their  sex  attainted  in  the  States.  They  were 
declared  to  be  forever  banished,  and,  in  case  of  re- 
turn, to  be  declared  guilty  olf  felony  and  to  be  put  to 
death.  Their  crime  was  that  they  adhered  to  the 
enemies  of  the  State,  or,  in  other  words,  stuck  to 
their  husbands.  The  chief  motive  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  seems  to  have  been  a  desire  to  secure 
their  property,  for  they  were  very  rich  women.  As  a 
result  of  this  policy  New  York  obtained  through  con- 
fiscation about  $3,000,000. 

The  British  plenipotentiaries,  in  signing  the 
treaty  of  peace,  had  insisted  on  a  clause  securing 
protection  for  the  Loyalists,  and  Congress  later  made 
a  recommendation  to  the  various  States  asking  for 
restitution  of  rights  and  property  in  all  cases  in  which 
arms  had  not  been  carried.  This  was  ignored  by 
the  States,  and  everywhere  the  direst  measures  were 
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threatened  against  all  who  had  not  been  in  sympathy 
with  the  revolution. 

All  legal  rights  were  denied  a  Loyalist.  He 
might  be  assaulted,  blackmailed  or  slandered,  with- 
out having  any  recourse  in  fow.  Washington  him- 
self approved  of  the  harsh  treatment  which  was  met- 
ed out.  Many  unfortunates  were  imprisoned  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  story  of  the  Simsbury 
mine  in  Connecticut  is  far  more  terrible  than  the 
Black  Hofe  of  Calcutta,  for  many  people  were  placed 
there  under  the  most  revolting  conditions.  Which 
caused  a  frightful  mortality.  When  it  was  realized 
that  only  punishment  and  misery  would  be  the  lot  of 
the  persecuted  Loyahsts  if  they  dared  to  remain  in 
their  own  country,  the  British  Government  offered 
them  an  asylum  in  Canada,  and  under  the  organizing 
genius  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  Brook  Watson  and  oth- 
ers, arrangements  were  made  for  the  removal  of 
some  seventy  thousand  people. 

Supplies  had  to  be  provided  at  ports  of  arrival' 
to  support  the  refaigees  until  they  should  be  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves,  and  lumber  accumulated  for 
houses.  The  province  had  to  be  carefully  examined 
in  order  to  determine  the  best  sites  for  farms  and 
settlements.  A  few  Loyailists  left  New  York  in  1  782 
but  the  main  body  departed  in  the  following  year. 

Nova  Scotia  (then,  still  including  New  Bruns- 
wick) was  chosen  as  the  land  of  refuge  for  nearly 
hailf  this  number.  Vessels,  clothing  and  food  were 
sent  to  New  York,  from  which  port  nearly  all  the 
Loyalists  sailed. 

The  first  fleet  which  arrived  in  St.  John  in  May, 
I  783,  consisted  of  twenty  transports,  and  ever  since 
the  1 8th  of  that  month  has  been  celebrated  in  that 
city  as  Loyalist  Day.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months 
nearly  thirty  thousand  people  were  transported,  of 
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whom  about  ten  thousand  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
St.  John  river. 

One  important  result  of  this  rapid  addition  to 
the  population  of  what  is  now  New  Brunswick  was 
the  starting  of  an  agitation  for  the  erection  di  an  in- 
dependent province.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan  was 
readily  admitted  by  the  British  authorities,  and,  in 
1  784,  Nova  Scotia  lost  its  territory  north  of  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  which  was  established  as  the  Province  of 
New  Brunswick. 

No  state  ever  began  its  existence  with  a  more 
desirable  class  of  citizens.  Though  poor  in  worldly 
goods  they  were  endowed  with  qualities  of  far  great- 
er importance  in  the  building  up  of  a  country.  Most 
of  them  were  well  educated  and  all  had  been  tested 
in  the  school  of  adversity ;  it  was  not  long  in  the  his- 
toiry  of  the  new  province  before  their  enterprise,  in- 
telligence and  energy  made  a  marked  impression  on 
the  development  of  the  community.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  how  the  removal  of  the  Loyalists  affected  the 
Americans.  When  it  was  learned  that  Nova  Scotia 
had  been  selected  as  their  destination,  the  newspap- 
ers were  provided  with  a  new  theme  for  their  read- 
ers. They  had  no  pity  for  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunate refugees  but  took  delight  in  pouring  forth 
sneers  and  gibes,  and  in  referring  with  the  greatest 
contempt  to  the  land  in  which  they  had  found  a 
home. 

Nova  Scotia  had  not  been  forgiven  for  not  hav- 
ing joined  in  the  rebellion.  It  was  described  as  **pov- 
eity-stricken"  and  Arctic  in  climate.  The  nickname 
"Bluenose"  was  invented  to  describe  the  supposed  in- 
fluence of  the  cold  on  the  faces  of  the  inhabitants. 
"Cold  as  Nova  Scotia,"  "Barren  as  Nova  Scotia," 
were  very  common  expressions.  One  writer  dubbed 
the  province  as  "Nova  Scarcity".  A  beggar  in  the 
streets  was  described  as  though  he  were  "bound  for 
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Nova  Scotia."  Vagrants  were  often  termed  by  magis- 
trates as  being  "fit  to  be  sent  to  Nova  Scotia." 

When  the  war  of  1812  broke  out,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Nova  Scotia  were  enthusiastic  in  their  ex- 
pressions of  loyalty  and  became  the  scene  oif  much 
activity.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  war  was 
very  unpopular  in  New  England.  When  it  was  de- 
clared the  ships  in  Boston  Harbor  hung  their  flags  at 
half  mast.  The  efforts  of  the  Federail  Government  to 
force  Massachusetts  into  the  conflict  caused  a  strong 
agitation  in  favor  of  secession.  Maine  was  also  very 
averse  to  taking  part. 

General  Smyth,  Administrator  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, early  issued  a  proclamation  asking  our  people 
to  refrain  from  molesting  the  Americans  so  long  as 
the  latter  took  no  action  against  New  Brunswick.  A 
similar  proclamation  was  issued  in  Nova  Scotia.  For 
the  most  part  there  was  peace  along  the  border  and 
in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  trade  continued.  After  a 
time,  however,  American  privateers  seized  or  de- 
stroyed a  considerable  number  of  our  coasting  ves- 
sels. Our  militia  was  called  out  and  money  voted 
for  shore  defense  and  the  arming  of  vessels.  A  Mar- 
tello  tower  was  erected  on  Carleton  Hill  opposite 
St.  John.  The  defenses  of  St.  Andrews  were  stren- 
gthened, and  a  battery  was  erected  on  the  St.  John 
river  opposite  Evandale.  Hahfax  became  the  great 
centre  for  prizes  of  war.  Richard  John  Uniacke,  the 
attorney  general,  it  said  to  have  made  £50,000  in 
fees  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  vessels  and  cap- 
tured goods.  Many  privateers  were  sent  out  and 
were  generalily  successful. 

Two  important  expeditions  started  from  Hali- 
fax. One  in  1 8 1 4  under  Major  General  Robert  Ross, 
sailed  to  the  Chesapeake,  won  the  Battle  of  Bladens- 
burg,  and  captured  Washington.  The  other,  under 
Sir  John  Sherbrooke,  had  as  its  objective  the  strong- 
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hold  of  Castine,  Maine.  The  Americans,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  expedition,  destroyed  the  fortifica- 
tions, their  vessels  and  supplies,  and  retired,  the  ter- 
ritory being  then  occupied  by  the  British,  who  re- 
mained there  while  the  war  lasted.  All  south  eas- 
tern Maine  including  Castine,  Bangor,  Machias  and 
Eastport,  were  thus  held.  Halifax  merchants  did  a 
large  trade  with  this  territory.  The  duties  paid  on 
their  goods  by  the  Americans  was  kept  as  a  special 
fund,  "The  Castine  fund*'  and  brought  back  to  HaH- 
fax  as  the  property  of  the  Province. 

Since  1814  unbroken  peace  has  existed  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, the  Maritime  Provinces  and  New  England  have 
been  very  friendly.  On  two  occasions,  however, 
there  was  grave  danger  of  armed  conflict. 

In  the  Treaty  of  peace  which  closed  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  the  boundary  between  the  two  countries 
had  not  been  clearly  defined  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore disputes  arose. 

The  first  occasion  was  immediately  at  the  dose 
df  the  Revoilfutionary  war,  when  the  British  troops 
and  a  number  of  Loyalists  from  Castine  (the  last 
American  territory  to  be  evacuated)  moved  to  the 
east  side  of  the  St.  Croix  river,  where  they  were  giv- 
en grants  of  land.  They  were  notified  by  John  Allan 
ithat  they  were  trespassers  on  U.  S.  territory.  He  in- 
sisted that  the  boundary  was  the  river  Magaguadavic, 
several  miles  eastward.  On  the  advice  of  Charles 
Morris,  Surveyor-general  of  Nova  Scotia,  the  settlers 
disregarded  his  interference.  Tlie  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts asked  Governor  Parr  to  remove  them.  He 
referred  the  matter  to  Thomas  Carleton,  first  Gover- 
nor of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  who  would 
not  disturb  the  settliers,  insisting  that  they  were  on 
New  Brunswick  territory.  No  further  efforts  were 
made  to  change  the  situation  'for  some  years.  In 
1  794  an  American  surveying  party  appeared  on  the 
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St.  John  river  just  below  MecSuctic.  The  leader, 
Samuel  G.  Titcomb,  erected  a  post  as  a  mark  and 
informed  the  people  that  this  was  the  line  of  the 
International  boundary,  all  to  the  west  being  United 
States  territory.  The  people  were  at  first  much 
alarmed,  but  were  reassured  when  the  officer  com- 
manding at  Presqu'ile  removed  the  post  and  quieted 
their  fears. 

In  I  798  the  Boundary  Commission  decided  in 
favor  of  the  British  claim  fhat  the  Schoodic  river  was 
the  old  St.  Croix  and,  therefore,  the  boundary  river 
of  the  Treaty  of  1  783.  This  determined  that  Pres- 
qu'ile and  Grand  Falls  were  British. 

When  Maine  was  established  as  a  separate 
State  in  1 820  it  was  not  satisfied  with  the  boundary 
and  was  inclined  to  be  aggressive.  In  1 828  its  gov- 
ernment declared  that  she  would  fix  her  own  bound- 
ary, and  recognize  neither  the  right  of  Britain  to  the 
disputed  territory,  nor  the  authority  of  the  American 
government  to  bind  her  by  negotiations.  Governor 
Lincoln  raised  the  State  Militia  and  marched  to  the 
frontier  of  New  Brunswick.  It  was  then  decided  to 
send  filibusters  in  advance  to  take  possession  of  the 
disputed  land.  The  leader  of  the  latter,  a  rough 
specimen  named  Baker,  crossed  the  then  existing 
boundary  and  hoisted  the  American  flag. 

A  report  was  at  once  sent  to  Sir  Howard  Doug- 
las, the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  Brunswick. 
He  acted  very  cautiously,  placing  his  military  force 
where  it  could  easily  be  called  into  action  if  neces- 
sary, but  acting  so  circumspectly  that  very  few  knew 
what  was  taking  place.  He  then  sent  a  constable  to 
the  village  in  which  Baker  had  established  himself, 
with  orders  to  destroy  the  flagstaff,  seize  the  flag, 
and  arres't  Baker.  These  were  quickly  carried  out, 
and  the  prisoner  was  conveyed  to  Fredericton  in  ^ 
waggon. 
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This  greafly  enraged  the  good  people  of  Maine, 
and  their  militia  made  threatening  demonstrations, 
bu(t  took  care  to  keep  to  their  own  side  of  the  bor- 
der. Governor  Lincoln  sent  a  messenger  to  Sir  How- 
ard demanding  the  release  of  Baker,  but  the  New 
Brunswick  Governor  refused  to  meet  him,  though  he 
ordered  every  courtesy  to  be  extended  to  him.  In- 
deed, he  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  officers  of  the 
8 1  st  regiment.  Sir  Howard  then  sent  word  to  Gov- 
ernor Lincoln  that  he  could  not  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion as  no  communication  had  been  authorized  by 
the  British  and  American  Governments.  Lincdfa 
quieted  down  and  reported  the  matter  to  Washing- 
ton. The  Federal  Government  sent  a  Conmiissioner 
to  Frederic  ton,  but  Sir  Howard  refused  to  give  up 
Baker.  Instead,  he  was  brought  to  trial  before  the 
Chief  Justice,  found  guilty  and  fined.  Sir  Howard's 
firm  stand  was  so  widely  applauded  both  in  Canada 
and  in  England  that  the  British  Government  could  not 
but  approve  of  it. 

It  was  felt,  however,  that  sudh  a  cause  of  dis- 
pute should  not  be  left  open,  and  both  powers  agreed 
to  leave  the  settlement  to  the  King  olf  the  Nether- 
lands. His  decision  was  rendered  in  1 83 1 ,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  border 
question  was  left  unsettled. 

Again,  in  1837  there  Was  danger  of  a  rupture, 
while  Sir  John  Harvey  was  Governor  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

Maine  and  New  Brunswick  had  for  some  time 
disputed  the  ownership  of  a  tract  of  timber  land  on 
the  upper  St.  John  river.  Sir  John  sent  two  com- 
panies of  the  43rd  regiment  to  Woodstock  and  Grand 
Falls  in  case  any  raids  should  be  made  across  the 
border.  When  the  Governor  of  Maine  heard  that 
New  Brunswick  lumbermen  had  been  cutting  trees 
on  the  disputed  land,  he  sent  600  militia  to  the  bor- 
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der,  and  his  government  voted  $800,000  to  pro- 
vide for  a  campaign.  The  New  Brunswick  Govern- 
ment placed  the  resources  of  the  Province  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Sir  John  and  sent  850  mihtia  to  Woodstock. 
NWa  Scotia  pledged  her  aid,  voting  £100,000 
and  offering  to  send  to  their  sister  province  all  their 
militia.  For  a  time  the  situation  was  critical,  and  had 
not  General  Winfield  Scott  arrived  on  the  scene  there 
would  probably  have  been  fighting.  He  succeeded  in 
calming  Fairfield,  the  bellicose  Governor  of  Maine, 
and  danger  was  soon  averted.  As  the  troops  were 
separated  by  a  shallow  stream  only  thirty  yards  wide 
it  is  rather  remarkable  that  no  clash  occurred.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  tha:t  tihe  two  generals,  Winfield 
Scott  and  Sir  John  Harvey  had  twice  before  been 
opposed  on  the  held  of  battle,  viz.,  at  Stoney  Creek 
and  Lundy's  Lane. 

This  border  dispute,  long  known  as  the  Aroostook 
War,  was  submitted  to  arbitration,  the  chief  Com- 
missioners being  Daniel  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton. 
The  agreement  made  by  them,  since  known  as  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  was  signed  on  August  9,  1842, 
and  afterwards  ratified  by  bolth  governments,  thus 
forever  removing  a  cause  of  trouble  between  the  two 
countries.  By  this  treaty  Maine  did  not  fare  so  well 
as  she  had  under  the  rejected  award  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlands,  for  New  Brunswick  gained  900 
square  miles  o'l  disputed  territory,  which  the  King 
had  given  to  the  Americans.  The  condemnation  of 
Lord  Ashburiton,  which  has  been  current  in  our  pro- 
vince for  several  generations  is  entirely  unwarranted. 
A  careful  study  of  the  facts  of  the  case  makes  clear 
that  he  did  extremely  well.  The  area  in  dispute  a- 
mountedto  12,000  square  miles.  While  the  settlement 
gave  7000  to  the  United  States  and  5000  to  Great 
Britain,  Ashburton  secured  about  900  square  miles 
above  the  award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
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unfortunate  nature  of  the  boundary  between  Canada 
and  the  United  States  in  its  eastern  portion  is  trace- 
able solely  to  the  weakness  or  slackness  of  the  Brit- 
ish Conunissioners  who  made  the  treaty  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  1  783.  Ganong*s  investigations  have  con- 
clusively shewn  that  Great  Britain  Was  in  reality  not 
entitled  to  the  land  Which  she  acquired  from  Maine 
in  1842  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1783.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  admitted  that  Lord  Ashburton 
secured  a  slice  of  territory  which  actually  belonged 
to  the  United  Staltes. 
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